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‘The Letter killeth, hut the Spirit giveth Life. 





Editorial 


‘““ Men my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new, 
That which thev have done but earnest of the things that they shall do.” 
TENNYSON, 

The publication of the first list of compositions to be issued under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Trust is the most hopeful and important 
musical happening in this country for a good many years past. The 
works selected by the trustees for publication, set forth in alphabetical 
order, are as follows : 

Ik. L. Bainton—Symphony for contralto solo, chorus, and orchestra : 
3efore Sunrise.” 

Granville Bantock —Symphony: “ Hebridean.” 

Rutland Boughton—Opera: ‘ The Immortal Hour.”’ 

Frank Bridge —Symphonic suite: ‘* The Sea.’” 

H. Howells —Pianoforte Quartet in A minor. 

Sir ©. V. Stanford—Opera: ‘ The Travelling Companion.” 

R. Vaughan Williams—Symphony: ‘ London.” 

The adjudicators report that these compositions are such as would 
do honour to the music of any country in Europe. 

Nobody will doubt this pronouncement. Most of the works have 
already won enthusiastic acceptance, and the first hearing of those which 
have not yet achieved performance will be awaited with most eager 
interest. 

As Collegians, it is a list which will make us all positively glow with 
pride. We hardly know where to begin our congratulations, for be it noted 
that, with the exception of Dr. Bantock (an R.A.M. scholar) and Sit 
Charles Stanford, every name on the list is that of a College pupil! And 
what could be more fitting than that Sir Charles himself, the teacher of 
all these men, should be represented by a work of the most important 
dimensions of all—a full-sized Grand Opera. 

We may feel an especial thrill of gratification, also, in the fact that 
the single award which has fallen to the writer of a chamber work goes 


to a brilliant present pupil of the College, Herbert Howells. Thus, to 
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find himself, at the outset of his career, in such goodly company is indeed 
a singular honour upon which all Collegians will desire to offer their heartiest 
felicitations. 

The uppermost feeling of the moment, however, is one of pride that 
work of national—nay, universal—importance should have been achieved 
by men who were rocked in the College cradle, and that the hand which 
rocked it (and is rocking it still) has preserved its own mastery and cun- 
ning. Tor of both these things this first strong array of musical com- 


positions to be issued by the Carnegie Trust is clear and tangible proof. 


Direetor’s Address 
JANUARY 8th, 1917 


“ Courage consists in being equal to the problem before us,"’ — EMERSON. 


Christmas certainly is one of the most successful inventions ever 
contrived by man, for it never seems to fail to make people cheerful, 
whatever is happening ; and it has a positive genius for making its 
motto a reality and inspiring people with goodwill towards one another. 
And goodwill, if one can think of it without distractions, has a way 
of making people cheerful. Just for the last two occasions, Christmas 
has been shorn of some of its glory, as circumstances have shut out 
a good many millions, in nominally civilized countries, from the good- 
will of many millions in other countries. I am afraid that in spite of 
estimable notions about Santa Claus and Christmas trees there are 
not many people in Germany who have felt much goodwill to the 
inhabitants of the British Isles this Christmas, and there are not 
many British people who have glowed with goodwill to Germans. So 
of late the range of goodwill has been rather diminished. It is not 
our fault; and though it is not a satisfactory state of things we must 
make the best of it. I daresay there has been more approach to 
goodwill at the Front than there is at home. Our great-hearted repre- 
sentatives in the trenches see more of the Germans than we do, and 
sometimes they may feel sorry for them; and there is a familiar saying 
that pity is akin to love. But it would be stretching a point rather 
too far to think there would be much of love where people are spending 


their time in trying to kill one another. 
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There are probably a good many Germans who do not want to kill 
our people, but they have let themselves in for it and do not know how 
to get out of it. They have let themselves be driven and hoaxed into 
submission by ruthless taskmasters, and now they have neither time or 
nerve enough to say they will not be driven into the slaughter zone any 
more. We should be quite willing to back them up if only they would 
mutiny, but they have been made into mechanical and compliant herds 
in peace times, and they have to pay for it when their drivers do not want 
peace times. 

It is a frightful object lesson of the effects of being too comfortably 
submissive and credulous. We are being constantly reminded in this 
country of the unsubmissiveness of all sorts of restless people, like Trade 
Unionists and British working-men, and Militant Suffragettes and 
Radicals and Hooligans; but when we can look at it from a sufficiently 
comprehensive point of view we find that it is no such bad thing after 
all. Initiative and independence are two most indispensable qualities, 
and it is much better to have too much of them than too little. They 
do entail a lot of animosity and pugnacity and disputations and disagree- 
ments ; but it is clear enough we should not have a British people without 
them. Diversity of opinions is a proof of a good supply of vigour and 
vitality. British folks have always protested vigorously against being 
sat upon and bullied and treated unjustly, and it is a proof of their in 
dependent spirit in every sphere of life. I have always believed in it. 
And now we see that when a time of great trial comes they can put aside 
their differences and concentrate their energies upon what has got to be 
done in a way that even amazes ourselves when we have time to give our 
minds to it. And one of the things which strikes us most is the amount of 
goodwill it has developed in the various classes. The goodwill and 
mutual helpfulness among the fighting men is proverbial. It is one of 
the consolations of the War. The inspiring power of comradeship has 
been vindicated on an unusually large scale. Your clerk and your smart 
Society man, your counter-jumper and your country gentleman, your 
grocer’s assistant and your “ Varsity ’’ man, your pawn-broker’s urchin 
and your public school boy, your pothouse loafer and your tectotaler, 
your flunkey and the wastrel whose parents left a big fortune are all 
transformed into comrades in arms. All of them are ready to endure 


untold discomforts and deprivations and even wounds and death for 
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cach other. Fellowship in danger is always a marvellous equalizer. Men 
forget their social privileges-or disabilities and emulate one another, and 
spur one another to wonderful displays of courage and endurance. 

Moreover, it is not only among the fighting forces that there is 
courage and endurance. There are countless civilians working with the 
utmost devotion at all manner of jobs, organizing hospitals and relief 
societies, and helping at canteens, and serving as special constables at 
night when they have other work to do all day, and getting every ounce 
of energy out of themselves in service to their fellow men ; and, what is 
even more wonderful still, pouring out in millions what is left of their 
money from the pressure of taxation, to help the wounded and the desti- 
tute, even in other countries as well as our own. It certainly does seem 
to justify our being proud of the old country. It makes our patriotism 
take a more confident air. 

Yet it is no use pretending that in a population of a large number of 
millions there will not be some rotten members. There must be plenty 
of frivolous, stupid, selfish, jealous, spiteful, unscrupulous, pushful, 
ignorant, insolent and dishonest individuals. There must be somebody 
to invent rumours and spread gossip; somebody to indulge in mud- 
slinging and backbiting. There must be some whom no amount of war- 
time would ever cure. The best kind of patriotism does not gloss over 
such things or pretend they do not exist, but admits inevitable flaws and 
tries its best to discourage and diminish them. If men shut their eyes 
to their faults it is not very likely that they will try to cure them. The 
worst of it is that in times of great excitement the most ignorant and 
mischievous people are so much in evidence. They make so much noise. 
The people who are doing good work do not make a noise, but do their 
work ; and the newspapers’ reports of what they are doing are not so 
exciting as the reports of the noisy ones. So the nation gets misrepre- 
sented, and the real life and work of those who do it credit remain to a 
great extent unrecognized. 

One of the effects is pathetic. There are a good many high-minded 
and idealistic people who are dreadfully anxious lest they should be mis- 
taken for mere blind partisans of their own country. When they come 
across people who are quite sanely pleased at the way the old Country 
has pulled itself together the spirit of opposition rises in them and they 


point to the degradation of the baser kind of journals, the suppression of 
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unpleasant news, the wild hurly-burly of nonsense which is flung in our 
faces by idiots in hysterics, and the mistakes of overdriven officialdom, 
and seem anxious to make out that we are quite as bad as the Germans. 
Such people would, perhaps, be a little more useful if their patriotism 
could be warmed up. But it is as well to have all sides of questions 
clearly represented, even if they cannot be argued without the excitement 
which inevitably breeds excess. The faults on both sides are quite obvious ; 
but then one cannot have human nature without faults, and the likeliest 
way to prevent their being mischievous is to look them full in the face 
and treat them goodhumouredly. After all, the uproarious patriots 
are impelled by estimable enthusiasm at bottom, and the super-moralists 
are a species of leaven which can be made useful when patiently applied. 
The soundness of a nation does not depend on all the inhabitants being 
virtuously inoffensive, but on the balance of the vigorous activities of 
good, indifferent and bad being on the side of honour, veracity, and in- 
telligence. The hopefullest attitude is to admit that there are quite a 
considerable number of foolish people among the millions who inhabit this 
country, and that it is quite easy to find oneself among them if one does 
not keep one’s eyes open. What, after all, makes the difference between 
the dolts who make us shiver for our country and the men who do not 
make so much noise, but are the real representatives of all that makes it 
worthy of our reverence ? 

The main difference between the futile sort and the serviceable sort 
lies in the extent to which mere short-sighted self-interest is replaced 
by the interests of as many, other people as possible. The people who 
make failures of their lives are those who concentrate all their energies on 
getting low and common gratifications for themselves. Such gratifications 
are always very limited, and that is the reason why people who are bent 
upon a life of mere selfish pleasure are generally so desperately bored. 
People who really try to understand their fellowmen and realize their 
true place among them have a vast field which is practically inexhaustible. 
They are only bored by the pleasure-loving folks who get in their way ; 
and they might escape that, too, by investigating them as specimens, 
like the diaphanous insects that live but for a day. 

It is by trying to understand other people who are quite different 


from ourselves that our minds expand. It is by trying to see their point 


of view that we broaden our own. Even supposing they were ever so wrong 
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it is more useful to find out what the causes of their being so wrong are 
than to try to suppress them or ignore them. It is always possible that 
analogous causes might have made our own views a little imperfect. If 
we could apply the same measure to our own interests and views that 
we apply to other people’s there would not be half as much injustice and 
ill-will in the world. The people who concentrate their attention on their 
own instinctive cravings cannot learn to understand anything. How 
should they ? You cannot get much knowledge of the world of men and 
things by keeping your attention fixed on your own little back garden plot. 

The world is hugely interesting. The more you know of it the more 
interesting it gets. And the more interested you get the less likely 
you are to be swept off your feet by some senseless eddy of hysterics 
or a stampede of the herding mob. Men who are genuinely interested in 
all sorts of human situations and have got clues to all sorts of different 
points of view do not go crazy with wild words at every new and dis- 
concerting thing that comes their way. They do not join the herd that 
goes braying at everything which is different from what they have been 
accustomed to. Such men can escape condemning a right thing in haste, 
before they have even tried to understand it. People who take their 
opinions from the herd judge as the herd judges and have given up 
having any minds at all. They might just as well be sheep. They are 
not contributing to the worth of the nation, to which they are sure to be 
cflusively noisy in expressing patriotic feelings, but merely adding to the 
lumber of waste. 

A nation’s greatness depends on the scope of mental range and power 
of the people who constitute it. The great good fortune of the people of 
our little island is that being driven to much sea-faring we have had to 
come into touch with infinite varieties of human beings all over the 
world, We have had to get to understand their points of view. We 
have had to learn how futile it is to insist upon one point of view, or 
to try to make infinite varieties of human types conform to one limited 
standard, If we aspire to be helpers, in our little limited spheres, towards 
the honour of the nation, we shall have the best of chances if we adopt its 
peculiar methods on a smaller scale, and counteract the narrowing in- 
fluences of selfish impulses by endeavouring to see the meaning of an infinity 
of points of view of all sorts of people, and to get into a certain amount of 


sympathy with what is sound and just in them all. Young people are 
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very fortunate in such respects, for though they are often misled by 
impulses to seek aimless pleasures which cost very little trouble, and 
by the erratic influences of their instinct of independence, they are not so 
entangled by habits as older people, and are not so hampered with con- 
ventions and choked with incoherent piles of unsorted facts. Young 
people’s minds are much more elastic and ready to adapt themselves to 
all manner of new aspects of life. They are very naturally more 
receptive, and quicker to understand. But they have an unfortunate 
way of hesitating about taking interest. Some have been influenced by 
the old conventional view of well-to-do classes that it’s not the right thing 
to take interest in anything that is likely to be interesting. Some doubt, 
through inexperience, whether it will be of any use. Some who are 
specialistically inclined, think it will tend to dilettantism and superficiality. 
But dilettantism is not interest but the lack of it. Ifa man takes interest 
he sticks to what interests him, and does not leave it till he finds it is 
leading to something which is related to and connected with it. Then he 
hitches that on to the thing he was first interested in and the range of his 
life’s activities is enlarged. 

Of course it is useful to concentrate interest on something which is 
congenial—on something that has affinity to special aptitudes. That 
is the reason why, in our special case, it is useful to begin by taking some 
interest in the way our own art has developed in the course of some half 
a dozen centuries. It would be quite superfluous to urge College folks to 
take interest in remotely extraneous subjects like entomology or bacterio- 
logy. They seem too far off even to come into connection with our Art. 
But musical history leads naturally to the enlargement of mental apprecia~ 
tion, because it is concerned also with social conditions, and the condition 
and types of individuals who were concerned in building it up. And it 
leads on to national traits and national aspirations and religious beliefs 
and moral aspirations, and who knows if it might not even lead on to 
things like entomology, which seems so infinitely remote ! 

Last term I had an unusually lively response to the invitation to con- 
tribute essays on the period of history discussed during the term, and I had 
my belief in the receptiveness and interest of young people delightfully 
confirmed. There was, indeed, a very surprising amount of insight and 


understanding shown in many of these essays. There really were tokens 


that the writers were interested and found pleasure in trying to express 
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their interest. This is, of course, a mere homely detail, but after the 
many years during which the majority of College pupils had made up 
“their minds that they would have nothing to do with the history of their 
art the new attitude of some of the more sensible of them is decidedly 
hopeful, 

There are some few subjects of interest to which I must refer, and they 
are, for the most part, sad ones. The number of our losses in the War 
goes on increasing, and among them are some of the finest natures we 
ever had, I am afraid there is no longer any hope of young Purcell 
Warren being alive. He has not been heard of for months. It is a 
peculiarly tragic case. He was one of the gentlest, and most refined and 
sensitive of boys, and was of that type which attracted people’s love. 
Ie was a very promising violinist, and had also begun to show characteristic 
qualities as a composer which were quite surprising ; for there was a subtlety 
and a dexterity about his compositions which made us look upon him as 
likely to make a personal mark. He endured bravely some very un- 
congenial experiences in the earlier stages of training, and then he had to 
face the barbarities, and one of humanity’s tenderest possessions was 
ruthlessly destroyed. The madness of it ! 

Joseph Ireland was one of the very finest characters we ever had the 
good luck to have at the College. There was something quite unique about 
him, He was strong, stalwart, frank, full of fun and enjoyment of life, 
and possessed of a splendid voice which he used for noble purposes. 
Nature had exerted herself to produce such a man, and the madness of 
mankind brought about his being cut off prematurely. These two are 
among our very heaviest losses through the war. And there are a vast 
number of our best and most gifted ones offering themselves to the same 
fate. All honour to them, and all anxiety to us ! 

What, indeed, is the reason of it all? Is there any reason at all? At 
the very root of it is the fact that men do not try to apply their minds to 
subjects that have got to be solved. They only keep up a sort of mild 
half-and-half attention, and do not try to understand the point of view 
of people who are differently placed and differently cireumstanced. They 
get inevitably to misunderstand each other, and then they get excited 
and resort to blows, and then madness is let loose, and the innocent have 
to suffer for the lack of mental energy of those who ought to guide man- 


kind in sanity. If only men could get. the habit of using their minds in 
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practical directions and taking interest in the progress of the world, how 
different it might be! When they lean up against one another in swarms 
they always get into trouble. Herding of that futile sort is quite different 
irom pulling together. Pulling together for some wide result is our ideal 
at the College. But even then it is very little use pulling together if you 
do not understand what you are pulling at ; and that has to be found out 
by the individuals learning to use their minds and developing capacities 
of judgment. We all have to develop the individual force that is in 
each of us, and to learn how to adapt it to the other people’s individual 
forces, which are necessarily different. It means getting beyond the 
little petty circle of our personal interests and feeling ourselves as parts 
of some larger whole. It is quite worth trying, and the extent to which 
we at the College succeed will be the measure of our contribution to the 
worshipfulness of this fine, beloved old country of ours. 


C. HuBerr H. Parry. 


The College Roll of Xonour 


“ Store of courage to me grant 
Now I’m turned a combatant.”’ — Wrerrick, 


The following Pupils, past and present, have joined the Forces since 
the outbreak of the war. Those marked with an asterisk have been 
invalided and discharge trom service. Desiring to make the list as 
complete and as accurate as possible, the Editor welcomes additions 01 


corrections. 


\lichin, Basil ac fin .. and Lieut., Oxfordshires 

\llen, Charles B. .. oe .. Lieut., Loretto School, O.T.C, 

\llen, William R. .. ate « RNVALS, (Armoured Car Section) 

Armitage, Clifford... 

\rmstrong-Dash, A. Me .. (wounded) 

Barkworth, John FE. a8 -. Lieut., Army Car Driver 

3arnes, Archie F, .. Ho .. Captain, znd-5th Gloucester Regt. (worded) 
Bellringer, Francis ais -. Royal Engineers 

Benjamin, Arthur.. 5 -. Captain, 32nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
Bennett, R. Sterndale .. .» Major(T.F.), Commanding Uppingham School 

Contingent, O.T.C, 

Black, P. A. “he te .. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 

Bliss, Arthur E. D. 5m .. Captain, 13th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 
*Bourne, Humphrey S._.. ney ISLC 

Breach, Gilbert H. be .. Royal Fusiliers (Public Schools Batt.) 

(missing, Oct. 17th, 1916) 
Brough, F. Ag oe Pats esas 
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Browne, Eric F. 
Burchell, George H. 
Burke, Edmund 
Bulmer, Albert N... 


Butterworth, George S. K. 


Button, Ernest A. 
Carey, Clive “ 
Chapman, Basil W. M. 
Chapman, Donald J. S. 


Chapman, Philip E. 


Chignell, Robert P. 
Clapperton, Walter 
Coster, ernest ore 


Colles, H. C. 

Cooter, Eaton 

Cruft, Eugene 

Cullerne, I. Hilton 
Cumberland, Louis B. 
Cunningham, Charles Fe. 
Curtis, Benjamin 
Davidson, Maleolm G 


Davies, Tudor 
Dawes, Lionel I, 
Deane, James B, 
Demuth, Norman F, 
Derry, Hl, Bromley 
Dixon-Smith, J. 
*Dyson, George 


Ivanson, Roger M, 
Farrar, Ernest 
Vielden, T. Py 

Poort, Reginald J. 
Foote, William TH. 
Foreman, Gordon A, 
lox, Douglas G. A. 
Fox, Gerald 

Garvin, Sidney 
Garvin, E. T. 
Gibbs, Geoffrey 
Goodon, Seymour T. 
Goossens, Adolphe 


Goossens, Leon J. 
Grinsted, F. Harrison 
Gritton, Eric W. 
Grinbaum, Hyman 
Gurney, Ivor B. 
Green, Topliss 

Hall, Alexander E, 
Hambleton, Hale 
Hamilton, Vivian .. 





Captain, 5th Wilts (died of wounds) 
10th Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Captain, Canadian Contingent 
R.A.M.C., 3rd E. Anglian (Field Ambulance) 
Licut., Durham L.I. (hilled in action) 
PO), RONA-S: 
Captain, A.O.D. 
City of London Yeomanry, Rough Riders 
2nd Lieut., 14th Batt Royal Fusiliers (died 
of wounds at Abbeville, 13th July, 1916) 
8th Hants Regt. (died of wounds at Malta, 
4th Sept., 1915) 
Lieut., A.S.C. (Brigade Signalling Officer) q 
A.S.C. 
Captain Royal Welsh Fusiliers (awarded 
Miltary Cross) 
and Lieut., R.G.A. 
4th Berkshires 
A.S.C. (M.T.) 
7th Liverpool (Manx Batt.) 
Captain, 11th Batt. King’s Royal Rifles 
2nd Lieut., Hampshire Regt. 
Army Cyclist Corps 
Lieut., 5th Batt. Cameron Highlanders 
(wounded 25th September, 1915) 
Engine Room Artificer (R.N.) 
Gloucestershire Hussars 
Captain, East Kent Regt. (The Buffs) 
L.R.B. (wounded) 
Bandmaster, 3rd-7th Middlesex Regt. 
Kent Cyclist Batt. 
Captain, Middlesex Regt. (Brigade Grenadier 
Officer) 


2nd Licut., Rifle Brigade (?) 

2nd Lieut., R.F.LA. (wonnded) 

Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R., H.M.S. Roberts 
28th Batt., N.W. Canadians (Bandmaster) 
Canadians 


2nd Lieut., 4th Gloucesters 
Essex Yeomanry 


2nd Lieut., Norfolk Regt. (died of wounds, 
Aug. 17th, 1916) 

Trooper, D. of C. Hussars, Middx. Imp. Yeo, 

Captain, Armoured Train 

L.R.B. 

ist Sportsmen's Battalion, 23rd Royal Fusiliers 

2nd-5th Gloucestershire Regt. (wounded) 

Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Civil Service Rifles 

A.S.C. (M.T.) 

ieut., Reels 


NO. 


Hare, Wilfred J. .. 
Harford, Francis J. 
Heberden, Arthur C. 
Hedges, Arthur 


Heinze, Bernard T. 
Hosking, H. Noel .. 
Hope, Noel E. 
Hopper, Arthur C. 
Howe, Albert P. 
Hughes, Seth 


Huntington, John W. 


Ireland, Joseph k. 


Jackson, Cyril 
Jefferies, Leonard 5S. 
Jones, H. Dukinfield 
Kitson, Antony B. 
Le Cornu, Ralph 
Leeds, Geoffrey 
Lock, Harold C. 
Lofthouse, Charles 
Mackenzie, Donald 


Mackness, Claud P. 
Mann, Samuel 


Marchant, Arthur R. 


Martin, Leslie C. 
Mason, Edward 


Maude, Cyril B. 
Mercer, E. G. 


Midgley, Albert 


Minchin, Leonard E. 


Moeran, Ernest J. S. 
Morris, R. O. 
Morris, Thomas F. 
Neden, Harold 
Northcote, Sydney 
Ogilvy, Frederick A. 
Ord, Bernhard 
Pantling, Jesse C. 
Parker, Ralph W. 
Peatfield, Thomas 
Penty, Norman 
Pitts, Francis B. 
Rhodes, Harold W. 
Robson, John S. 
Retford, Harry 


Richardson, C. A. M. 


Roper, Eric W. 


Ross, Hugh C. M, 
Rowe, Harry 
Roxburgh, John R. 
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3rd-r2th London Regt. Rangers 

Captain, 20th Batt. Manchester Regt. 

2nd Lieut., King’s Royal Rifles (wounded, 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers 
(wounded and prisoner of war) 

2nd Lieut., R.G.A. 

16th Middlesex Regt. (missing) 

Artists’ Rifles 

ist Engineer, R.N.A.S. 

2nd Lieut., 14th Royal Fusiliers 


2nd Lieut., K.O.Y.L.L. 3rd-4th (wounded) 

Captain, 26th Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 
(missing, 7th October, 1916) 

RN.A.S. 

2nd Lieut., 13th Royal Warwicks (wornded) 

HLA.C. (Atled tn action, June 16th, 19015) 

2nd Lieut., 11th Batt. Devonshire Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Dorset Regt. 

OC: 

Royal Fusiliers (wownded) 


2nd Lieut., 7th (Res.) Batt., Manchester Regt. 


2nd Lieut., 3-22 County of London 

(The Queen's) 
2nd Lieut. 3-7 Gordons (wounded) 
Lance-Corporal, E. Coy, 17th London Regt. 


essex Regiment 

Lieut., Northants. Regt. (Atlled in action, 
May oth, 1915) 

R.AMLC, 

Licut.-Colonel ist City of London Royal 
Fusiliers (C.M.G.) 

12th Royal Fusiliers 

2nd Lieut., M.G.C. Tanks 

2nd Lieut., Norfolk Regt. 

2nd Lieut., Durham Light Infantry 

Flight-Commander, R.N.A.S. 

2nd Lieut., 5th Middlesex 

R.F.A. 


2nd Lieut., RFC. 

15th Batt. Royal Fusiliers 

2nd Lieut., 3rd Grenadicr Guards 

Corpl., King’s Royal Rifles 

and Lieut., K.R.R.C. 

Royal Fusiliers 

G.O.C.B. 

and Lieut. 

Artists’ Rifles 

Lieut., R.G.A. 

and Lieut., Royal Fusiliers (awarded Military 
Cross) (killed in action) 

R.G.A. 

2nd Reg. S.A. Infantry 

and Lieut., West Riding Regt. 
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Saull, Walter J. 
Schrempft, Johannes J. 
Seaton, James W. S. 
Sharpe, Cedric... 
Shaw, Idric 

Shera, Frank H. 
Shimmin, Sydney G. 
Shore, Bernard QR... 
Simmons, Charles 1. 
Skeaping, Kenneth 
Smith, H. Arnold .. 
Snell, William A. I’. 
Snowden, John K. 
Souper, Charles A. 
Squire, Barré C, 
Stewart, Oliver 
Stuart, Kenneth B, 


Swan, Richard 
Stubbs, Marry TH... 
Stubbs, Stanley G, P. 
Tatam, John A, 
Taylor, Colin M. C. 
Thomas, Christopher J. 
Thomas, Percy EF. 
*Thomas, Spencer .. 
Thomas, Stephen Ix, 
Thomas, Thomas .. 
*Thompson, Elliot R. 
Thompson, Miles 
Thorne, George HH, 
"Tomlinson, Ernest 
Toye, Geoffrey 
Turner, Francis M.D. 
Vaughan-Williams, Ralph 
Vinden, Maurice 
Walters, Ivor 
Walters, T. Glyn 
Wanklyn, ‘ 
Warren, Francis P. 


Watson, Albert V. 
Webster, Samuel 
Whitaker, Horace St. J. 
Whitaker, James .. 
White, Howard I. 
Whitley, Thomas .. 
Wilkinson, A. B. 


Wilson, Henry E, .. 
Wright, Cecil IX. 
Wright, Roland G. 
Wright, Denis S. 


Wynne, Warren 
Young, G. Coleman 
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Queen’s Westminsters 

26th Batt. King’s Liverpool Regt. 
Artists’ Rifles 

and Lieut., Glamorgan Yeomanry 
R.A.M.C. 

Captaln, Malvern College O.T.C. 
3rd-1st H.C.F.A., R.A.M.C. 

and Lieut., 2nd Rifle Brigade 
City of London Royal Fusiliers 
Royal Marines 

Artists’ Rifles 


and Lieut., 11th West Riding Regt. (wotnded) 

2nd Lieut., Mon. Regt. 

11th Devons 

Licut., Royal Flying Corps 

2nd Lieut., 6th Durham Light Infantry 
(killed in action, Nov. 5th, 1916) 

Middlesex Yeomanry 

London Electrical Engineers 

Artists’ Rifles 

12th Essex Regt. 

and Lieut., 3rd Royal Sussex Regt. 

Lieut., M.G. Corps 

Lieut., R.F.A. 

London Rangers (wounded) 

2nd Lieut., 3rd Dorsets 

London Welsh 

Lieut., Manchester Regt. 

and Lieut,, Lines. Yeomanry 


Royal Naval Air Service (Wireless) 

Lieut., Cornwalls 

Royal Flying Corps 

R.A.M.C. 

Middlesex Regt. 

Artists’ Rifles 

Artists’ Rifles 

and Lieut., Household Brigade 

2nd Lieut., roth South Lancashires (reported 
missing, July 4th) 


A.S.C. 
L.-Cpl., R.W. Kents (wounded) 
R.A.M.C, 


Royal Navy 

London Rangers 

A.S.C. (Coy 488) 

2nd Lieut., 2nd Batt. 5th Royal Sussex Regt. 
(died of wounds 

2nd-1st. Cambs. 

18th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (wounded) 

oth (Queen's) Royal West Surreys 

2nd Lieut., M.T., A.S.C. (attached to 
Serbian Army) 


2-6 East Surrey Regt. 


r 


to 
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Red Cross, &c. 


Aitken, Ruth 
Allport, S. Gwendoline 
(Canteen Work) 
Bowden-Smith, M. 
Brett, Nancy 
Byles, William J. 
Capes, Mrs (Miss M. Thwaites) 
Crews, Mrs. (Miss Muriel Thacker) 
(Beaufort Hospital, Bristol) 
Darnell, A. Beatrix (The Michie 
Hospital, Queen’s Gate, S.W.) 
Dodman, Ada (Manchester) 
Gotch, Veronica 
Harrison, Lucy 
Hedges, Geraldine (Roumania) 
Holman, Joyce (Malta) 
Hutton, Moya W. V. 
Knox, Doris 
Lambert, Hannah 


Lambert, Maud 

Lean, Marjorie N. 

Lewis, Ida M. 

McCall, Eva 

Macfie, Henrietta (Sister, Hospital Ship, 
“ Garth Castle.’’) 

Middleton, J. Alice 

Montagu, Olga (Canteen Work, ete.) 

Morris, Dorothy (Limoges) 

Morse, Mrs, (Miss Harriet Solly) 

Norman, Alice E. 

O'Neill, The Hon. Rose 

O'Neill, Kathleen 

Othen, Katharine (V.A.D.) 

Randall, Marie L. M. (Rouen) 

Raymond, Gladys (Military Hospital, 
Southampton) 

Waddington, Barbara 

Wilson, Mrs Purcell 


Office Staff 


Cane, R. 

Crofts, Leslie T. 
sriffiths, Reginald C. 
Hare, Charles P. L. 
Hatchman, John 
Leopard, George 
Pycock, H. R. 
Peaple, Henry 
Stammers, Ernest S. 
English, E. 


London Irish 

REA. 

25th Co. of London (T.) Cyclists 

R.N.A.S. 

Hussars (Ailled) 

London Irish (18th London) 

Artificer, Artists’ Rifles (dfed, 20th I’eb., 1916) 
NSHOF 

Royal Navy 

R.G.A. 


A Coneert at Zallymaerafferty. 


“Calum non animam mutant qui twans mare cirrunt.” 


I stood at the coffee-room window of Slattery’s hotel at Ballymac 
rafferty and watched the traffic. 

The quality was pouring in and out of the great emporiums (they 
would not call them by that name in Ireland ; the word has a certain 
imperialistic sound about it which is opposed to the national spirit). 
Long lines of motor-cars travelled up and down the great street or were 
shepherded to cab-ranks by the police. The theatres were disgorging 
crowds of laughing people. Pedlars stood one beyond the other along the 
pavement selling dying pigs or effigies of the Lord Lieutenant or of 
Mr Redmond hanging John Bull from a lamp-post. Newsboys ran down 


the middle of the traffic, dodging the motors and calling out ‘‘ Scene in 
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the House of Commons! Violent assault by a Nationalist Member!”’ 
and were doing a roaring trade. A fire-engine dashed down between, 
ringing bells and scattering the motor-omnibuses to right and left ; while 
over it all stood the great statue of Daniel O’Connell breathing benevolence 
upon the animated scene. 

As a matter of fact there was only one shop visible from Slattery’s 
hotel. In it you could get balls of string, plug tobacco, gramophone 
records (apparently), salmon-flies, Donegal tweed, bulls-eyes, gaiters, 
“Come back to [trin,” cartridges, onions, haddock, Virginian cigarettes, 
and portraits of Lord Aberdeen and O’Donovan Rossa. At least you could 
have got them if there had been anybody to get them from, but no sales- 
man had so far been visible from the window of Slattery’s coffee-room. 
The street was deserted except for two cats who sat and watched one 
another with incredible patience. The only vehicle I saw was a milk-cart 
drawn by a jennet. It came up the street at a walk, stopping from door 
to door, It arrived at last at O’Callaghan’s shop over the way, and the 
milkman went inside to deliver the milk and buy a record of the Overture 
to Tannhaiser, le had no sooner disappeared into the shop, than a small 
boy suddenly dashed upon the scene—where he came from I don’t know ; 
he just materialised from space. He leapt upon the cart, seized the reins, 
gave the jennet three or four terrific welts with the whip, and away they 
went up the street at full gallop followed by the milkman roaring blas- 
phemies and shaking his fist after him and explaining the difficulty his 
mother would experience in attempting to identify his remains after he had 
done with him. Whether, as I suspect, this episode was a daily affair 
and the feud between them of long standing, or just a sudden flash of 
genius on the part of the boy, I can’t say; but it warmed my heart, as it 
was the only sign of life I had seen for the best part of an hour from the 
coffee-room window of Slattery’s hotel in Ballymacrafierty. 

tlowever the concert made up for it. 

It was the first Classical Concert of the Ballymacrafferty Orchestral 
Society, and they meant to make it a success. There was, besides the 
orchestra, a chorus, a pianist, a violinist, a lady singer and myself ; 
and judging from the look of things when we arrived at the Town Hall 
they were as good as their word. 

The room was packed from floor to ceiling. People were standing 


all round the walls. The front rows were tilled with the quality from the 





| 
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surrounding country in evening dress, and the back with the town in- 
habitants, while the middle of the hall was dominated by what in Ireland 
is euphoniously called the “Spit Club.” Whenever a piece was being 
performed in which the said club was not interested, its members and 
their satellites from round the walls would troop out of the hall in a body, 
trampling over everyone on their way, on to the landing outside, where 
they would smoke Virginia cigarettes and endeavour to live up to their 
name. As their appreciation was entirely confined to the vocal numbers, 
and they were not taking any instrumental music, there was a variety 
of excursions in and out of the hall throughout the evening, which helped 
to keep things moving. 

There was an additional interest lent to the proceedings by the fact 
that Mr Maguire, the pianist, had forgotten to bring his evening trousers. 
He had consequently turned up in a swallow-tail coat and a pair of Donegal 
tweeds, prepared to see the thing through at all costs.  Providentially he 
was about five foot eight, so that any assistance from me was out of the 
question ; but he established a friendly Box and Cox arrangement with 
the violinist by which when the one was on the other was off—the platform 
and the Donegals simultaneously or vice versd. The finest individual 
performances of the concert were their alternating sprints from the town- 
clerk's office to the green-room and back again in the course of the most 
accomplished quick-change performance | ever saw. 

It was just after one of these dramatic intervals—-I had just finished 
singing and the pianist was on ; my cousin, who had come with me from 
Dublin to accompany me, and | were alone in the green-room—when 
there came a knock at the door and a young man put his head in and said : 
“Mr Gree—ene ”’ (pronounced in this particular dialect as a dissyllable 


, 


“ Gree—yin ’’), ‘‘ there’s a gentleman outside would like to shpeak wid ye.’ 

“All right,’”’ [ said, ‘‘ show him in.” 

He looked over my shoulder at my cousin. Ile stared hard at her 
for some time and without moving a muscle he said: ‘ | wouldn’t keep 
him shtandin’ too long ; he’s not over-shtrong on his feet.” 

I laughed, and said: ‘ All right, I'll come out and see him outside.” 
and | followed him out of the door. Iam a bit of a heavy-weight myself, 
but alongside the man who was waiting for me outside I was a pigmy. 
He must have been about 6 foot 8 and about 60 round the chest. I felt 


like Grossmith in front of Corney Grain in the famous caricature. [He took 
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my hand in his vast paw and wrung it up and down. Tears of affection 
were starting from his eyes as he steadied himself with his other arm 
round my neck. 

“ Mister Gree—yin,”’ he said, ‘‘ I am proud to meet ye, Sir—proud to 
meet ye—proud to meet ye!’’ His voice died out in a diminuendo of 
repetitions of his pride at the event. 

“I only wanted to tell ye, Sir,” he said, “ that ye’d do well to shtand 
far -r—rder back on the platfo —r—rm, the way the light ’d play on ye 
right.”’ 

I shook his hand warmly and told him the pleasure of this meeting 
Was reciprocated in a way I should never have believed possible anywhere 
else than in Ballymacrafferty, and that I would at once proceed to remodel 
my stance upon the platform; and I endeavoured dexterously to dis- 
engage myself. T might as well have tried jiu-jitsu on a grizzly. 

We were now surrounded by the members of the Club, who had 
gathered round partly to see a live professional singer and partly to see 
fair play, 

“ And look--éd he—ere, Mr Gree—yin,” he went on, “them songs 
ye were singing.” (I had just sung Korbay’s ‘‘ Mohac’s Field’ and 
“Strike him dead!"’) ‘I like that one about killin’ the feller.” (Here 
he grinned all over and there was a chorus of ‘ Hear! Hear!” from the 
Club). “ That’s a fine song —I like that song. But that other one before 
it, | wouldn’t give ye a damn for it ; ye might as well be callin’ fish down 
the shtre—et.”’ 

[ assured him I would at once cut it out of my repertoire, and en- 
deavoured to go and make a note of it. He held me in an affectionate 
vice. “ Yerra! Mr Gree—ene,” he said, “‘couldn’t ye give us ‘ The 
Boys o’ Wexford”? (Loud shouts of approval from the Club). 

“ The worst of it is,’ I said, ‘I’ve not got it with me. There it was 
lying on the table in front of my nose in London and T left it behind me 
after all, so there’s no accompaniment.”’ (I didn’t know the “ Boys of 
Wexford” except by reputation as a rebel song of the first water, but this 
Was eminently a time for diplomacy). 

“ Yerra ! Sing it widout.” 

(Roars of cheers from the onlookers). 

“ Well, PH have to wait and try if I remember it,” I said, sparring 


for time. 
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“Sure, we'll all sing it wid ye,” he said, holding me out at arm ’s-length, 
as though he was telling me how much I had grown since I had been to 
school. I wondered to myself what the conductor’s feelings would be at 
this his first Classical Concert at Ballymacrafierty ; but just then one of 
the spectators chipped in with: ‘“He’s a gre—at musician himself, Mr 
Gree—ene ; sure he plays in the town band.” 

Goliath’s face expanded into a broad grin, and raising his disengaged 
fist : 

“When I commince to soften the dhrum,”’ he said, “Tis all one what 
tune they thry to put through wid the thrumpet or the fife or the fisshle.” 

I was just going to say I could well believe it, when another one 
called out : 

“ Talkin’ o’ music Mr Gree—ene, would ye like to buy a little 
ha—rr—se ? I have a wee mare at home would lep the devil.” 

At this there was a chorus of laughter and shouts of ; 

“Don’t believe him Sir.”’ 

“ He’s gettin’ at ye Mr Gree—ene.” 

“Sure she’s the one age with his own mother.”’ 

“ He wouldn’t tell the truth, Sir, only when a lie wouldn’t serve him,” 
and so on. 

I was being tossed about like a cork from one to the other, and was 
in imminent danger of approximating the pianist in the matter of clothes, 
when I suddenly had an inspiration. 

Boys,’ I yelled, “ I’ve got to go on again in a couple of minutes, 
and if I don’t go inside and get a drop o’ whiskey first I'll never get on to 
the platform at all.”’ 

That did it. With a roar of sympathetic cheers they flung open the 
door and poured back into the concert room, trampling on rich and poor 
alike, laughing and shouting and completely annihilating the pianist. 
He gave one appalled look at the incoming flood and skipped to the coda. 
He knew Ballymacrafferty. 

I can’t remember much more about the concert except that from 
that moment I was the success of the evening. At the end of each verse 
of each song I was received with cheers and requests from the Club for 
“ The Boys 0’ Wexford’ or ‘ O’Donnell Aboo.”” The atmosphere was 


not conducive to the finer effects of interpretation, but I consoled myself 
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with the thought that indirectly I had helped to make the first Classical 


Concert of the Ballymacrafferty Orchestral Society a howling success. 


Just to wind up with—as we were putting on our things to return to 
Slattery’s, we heard an appalling crash in the concert room. I rushed out 
on to the platform, It was empty ; but on the floor of the hall below was 
what appeared to be half a piano with two men gradually extricating them- 
selves from underneath it. It seemed that they had been commissioned 
to remove the piano from the platform, neither of them being ‘‘ over-strong 
on his feet.” One had come on above and shoved it off the platform— 
and himself after it--on to the shoulders of the other one below, who had 
promptly repudiated them both, The wind had been tempered to the shorn 
lamb, for neither of them got so much as a scratch out of it; and as for the 
piano, it was a testimonial to the makers, Messrs Mosenheimer and 
Ickelstein, for it had emerged from the contest unscathed, though it had 


gone clean through the floor of the Town Hall. 


It was altogether an interesting evening and I had certainly had a run 
for my money; but when [ read some days later in the Mullaghboreen 
Hagle that ‘Mr Plunket Greene’s memorable rendering of Schubell’s 
Iel-ring (Schubert's Erlking) will never be forgotten, nor Mr Maguire's 
charming performance of Chopin’s ballad in a flat, while in ‘“ Kathleen 
Mavourneen”’ Miss Moriarty undoubtedly made grand use of her tonsils,” 
I felt glad I had gone to Ballymacrafferty. 


H. PLUNKET GREENE. 


Jo an Absent Friend. 


Dear as my life, O Friend of mine, thou art, 
Without thee Life’s so changed I recognise it not, 
Nor love it. 

Around is silent emptiness wherein 

My thoughts take flight but find no place of rest, 
And so return unspoken . . full of heaviness. 
Thus is the habit of our intercourse 

Made void in unsought separation. 

If e’er I had a doubt that I could love thee 


Half as well as thou deserved, I know it now. 
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Not all my love, and double that out-poured 
Could near suffice . . . Thus let it be, 

So I give more. 

O separation’s trial! ‘Tis a fore-taste 

Of that hour that comes to all who love, 
And parted, live to love, though robb’d by Death. 
I know thy measure now. 

If these short weeks drag on as centuries, 
Slow counted, hour by hour, until we meet, 
What then would be that last long void 
When no return on this side of the grave 
Will lift the veil and bring us face to face? , 


May God for long defer it ! 
O. M. ror, 


The R.C.M. Union 


* Gravissimion est imperium consuetudints.”’— PUBLILIUS SYRUS, 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting was held at College on Thursday, 
January 18th, at 3.30 p.m. The President, Sir Hubert Parry, was in 
the Chair. The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con 
firmed, and the Annual Report and Balance Sheet were adopted. There 
being a satisfactory balance to the credit of the Union, it was unanimously 
resolved that a further sum of £100 should be invested in the new War 
Loan, in addition to £100 previously invested in [Exchequer Bonds and 
now transferred to the War Loan. This action, we feel sure, will meet 
with the approval of all Members. 

The Hon. Officers were re-clected for the ensuing year, and the 
following elections were made to the Committee: Miss Gwendolen Allport 
in place of Miss Phoebe Walters, who retires in accordance with Rule 8 
(having served for six consecutive years), and Miss Vivian Worth, who 
retired in accordance with Rule 8, but was eligible for re-election. Miss 
Emily Daymond gave a very satisfactory report of the Loan Fund. It 
was resolved to extend, for another year, the powers with regard to surplus 
funds, over £300, given to the Committee at the Annua!' Meeting on 


Jan. 20th, 1916. A message of greeting was sent from the meeting to 
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all members absent on active service. This message was much appreciated, 


judging from the delightful letters received in acknowledgment. 


“i 


ANNUAL “ AT HOME.” 


A meeting of the Union Committee was held on March roth, at which 


” 


the question of holding the Annual “At Home’ during the Summer 
Yerm was considered, Under similar circumstances last year, it was felt 
to be impossible to decide this so long beforehand. It was, therefore, 
agreed, as before, to defer the decision until May, when it would be re- 
considered by the Intertainment Sub-Committee. In the meantime a 
provisional date was arranged, namely Thursday, June z8th. .\s soon 
as a decision has been arrived at, notice will be sent to all members, and : ; 


, 


if the “At Home’’ is to take place full particulars as to arrangements 
will be given, 
ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 

One casual vacaney having occurred in the General Committee, 
Miss Naney Phillips was elected at the Meeting on March roth, in the 
place of Miss Horatia Young, who has ceased to be a present pupil of the 
College, 

HON, SECRETARY OF THE MAGAZINE 

Miss Gladys Raymond, Ton. Secretary of the Magazine, has resigned 
temporarily in order to devote herself to nursing in a Military Hospital. 
Mrs Stansfield Prior has most kindly consented to act as Hon. Secretary 


during Miss Raymond's absence. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 
It has been decided by the Committee that for the future, the yearly 
List of Members, with addresses, will not be sent to members who are in 


arrears with their subscriptions. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE MAGAZINE 
We should like to take this opportunity of impressing upon members 
that it may not always be possible in future to supply back numbers of 
the Magazine when arrears of subscription are paid up (as has been done 
in the past), as owing to the necessity for economy in paper, a smaller 
number of surplus copies of the Magazine will be ordered. 
MARION M. Scorr, Hon. Secretary. 


A. BEATRIX DARNELL, Hon. Treasurer. 
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College Concerts 


* Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 


Strikes each in each by mutual ordering,’ 


Thursday, February 1st 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2 
Brahms 
Peart Micuarrsoun (Scholar) ry 
Nancy F. Putciirs 
(Charlotte Holmes Exhibitioner), a.r.c.m. 
Sypit MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 
S. Dorotuy Tuvett (Wilson Scholar) 
2. SONGS .. a. Overnight . Hugo Wolf 
56. Where go the boats R. Quilter 
F. E. Littas Srarsuck 
3. Variations for two Pianofortes, on a Theme by 
Beethoven .. se 1G, Sigh De s 
Doris Fett (Kiallmark Scholar), a.r.c 
KATHLEEN CONNAI 


Friday, February 16th 


1. SEVEN LETTISH FOLK SONGS, for Orchestra, 
op. 29a = nis Wihtol 
2. CONCERTO ae pi anoforte and Orchestra, in A 
minor, ep te Grieg 
ARGARET C HISHOLAL 
(Woolley Scholar, New South Wales) 
3, SCENE Voce di donna (La Gioconda) Ponchiells 
Beatrice Berrs (Lilian Eldée Scholar) 
4. VARIATIONS for Pianoforte and Orchestra, 
op. 25 (ona Sea Song by Dibdin) Ernest Parrar 
(ex-Scholar) 
A.R.C.M. 


Grorce T. Batt (Clark Scholar), 


Thursday, February 22nd 


1. QUARTET for Strings, in G major, Op. 54, No. 1 
"Haydn 
Does Hovouron, A.r.c.m. (Director's Exhibitioner) 
Maup Gotp (Morley Scholar) 
Sypit MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 
Dorotny D. Cuoutrs (Dove Scholar) 
SONGS .. a. Sea Wrack Hamilton Harly 
b. Willow Song Sullivan 
W. May Burouss 
3. PIANOFORTE SOLO Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini,in A minor, Op. 35, Book 1 = Brahms 
Dorotny T. Davirs (Clementi Exhibitioner) 
4. VIOLIN SOLO  Sarabande—Double 
Bourrée—Double 
From Partita in B minor 
Maup Gop (Morley Scholar) 


Bach 


Thursday, March 8th 


1, QUARTET for Strings, in A minor 
(First performance) Stanley H. Wilson (Scholar) 
Nancy F, Putciirs 
(Gowland-Harrison Exhibitioner), A.R.c.M. 
Harry Cantor 
Sypin MATURIN, A.R.C.M. 
S. Dorotny Titve. (Wilson Scholar) 


2. SONGS .. a. Be err ne \ Frank Bridge 
b. Love went a-riding J (ex-scholar) 
ETHELDREDA FREEGARDE 

3. ViotoncetLo Soto Celtic Poem Granville Bantock 


Tuetma DanprinGE (R.A.0.5, scholar) 
4. ORGAN SOLO Passacaglia 
Hucu C. M. Ross (Scholar) 


Bach 


Thursday, March 15th 


1, SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in A aaaer 
Op. 13 ne ee . Fauré 
KaTHLEEN Lonco (ex- Scholar), A.R.C. uM. 

Nancy F. Puiturrs (Gowland Harrison Exhibitioner), 

A.R.C.M. 
2. SONG Panis Angelicus .. César Franck 

(With Organ, Harp and Violin accompaniment) 
H. Dorotuy Morris (Scholar) 

3. PAINOFORTE SOLO— 
Toccata, in C sharp minor C. Debussy 
May E. R. Su aunEs (Whitcombe-Portsmouth Scholar) 
4. SONGS. A Lament Coleridge-Taylor 
5 Cuckoo Song R. Quilter 

M. Doris Geacu 


4. 


5 


6. 


pee 


6. 


ELLA GEACH, A.R.C.M. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


"SHAKESPEARE, 


SONG Into the silent land Ernest Austin 
Evetyy BE. Tay (Exhibitioner) 
QUINTET for Pianoforte and Strings, in F minor, 
César Franck 
Hitpa M,. Kunis (Exhibitioner) 
Nasey F. Patcuirs 
(Charlotte Holmes Exhibitioner), aa.cy 
Harry CANTOR 
Sypit MATURIN, AWR.O.M. 
S. Dororny Tiuste (Wilson Scholar) 
Accompanists— 
ELLA GEACH, AWR.C.M. 
Srantry H. Witson (Scholar) 


DUET — Vogliatemi bene UA Butterily, 
Act 1) ‘ ar G. Puceins 
Lintian Conrs (Courtenay Scholar) 
Gwysxr Joxrs 
SYMPHONY, No 2, in B minor Borodine 
Conductor | 
Sir Cuarces V. STANFORD, D.C.L., LL.D.) MeAL, | 


Mus, Doe, 


SONG... a4. Seythe Song Hamilton Harty 
b. Saint Nicholas Day in the morning 
ke, Martin 


Isanen l’ANSON 


QUARTET for Pianoforte and ome in G 
minor, Op, 25 +s . Brahms 
Creu. M, Dixon 
Freorrick C. Hotpina (Scholar) 
Sypin MATURIN, AJR.C.M, 
Pruen M. Lake (Scholar) 





Accompanist 
Constance Srockpnipar 


SONGS 
a, James Lee's wife speaks at l 
the window 
b. Among the rocks \ 
GLapys Pre 
Puantasy for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
in Aminor .. John Ireland AS x-Scholar) 
Katutrnn M. Cooren (Prit ) 
Frepenick C, Horpine (Se te ar) 
Dorotiy D, Cuoutrs (Dove Scholar) 


A, Somervell 





Accompanists— 
Katuteen M, Cooprn (Pringle 


Scholar) Litntan Gonpie (Scholar) 


VIOLIN SOLO Sonata in E minor Bach 
Dons Ses) (Director's Exhibitioner), A..c.m. 
SONGS .. a. Re A « Henri Henge 
The Bens of Jur: 1— 
arr. by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 
c O mistress mine RK, Quilter 
Dorotny F. M, Smitianp (Scholar) 
ORGAN SOLO— 
Fantasia in F minor (" Clock '’) Morart 
C. Heren Fotuerinouam (exhibitioner), a.n.c.mM, 
Accompanists— 
Evia GEacit, A..C.M. COonsTaANce STOCKBRIDGE 


KatuLreen M. Coorer (Pringle Scholar) 
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I'viday, March 23rd 


1, Ovenrunn ., The Bartered Bride .. Smetana 5 SONGS .. a In Flanders «» | Ivor Gurney 
2. SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS for Violoncello and 6 Bya Bier-side .. f (Scholar) 
Orchestra ee -— A, Boellmann (Written in the trenches) 
S. Dorormy Titueie (Wilson Scholar) Freperick Taytor (Galer Scholar) 
3. Aim Air Inflammatus (Stabat Mater) Dvorak 6. SYMPHONY in F major, Op. 76, No. 3° Dvorak 
Grernupr Hices (S. . Palmer, Berkshire Scholar) q ——- 
4. SYMPHONIC POEM, Les Djinns, for Pianoforte Conductor— 
and Orchestra .. César Franck Sir Carters V. Staxrorn, D.C.L., LL.D., M.A., 
Marin L. Jounson (Kent Scholar) Mus. Doe. 


Presentation to Mr Franklin Taylor 


“Look forward into the life of your pupils, and ask what recollections they will 
have —what vecollechons you would like them to have, of you and of your teaching. 
Those recollections will not al! be of the lessons you have intentionally given. They 
will depend much upon the spirit in which your work was done, on the motives 
which were seen to actuate you, and on the degree in which you were known to love 
that knowledge of which for the time you were in the scholay’s eyes the chief vepre- 
sentative.” Sir Josuua Frren, 


A gathering, small in numbers but of exceptional interest, took place 
in Koom 46 on Wednesday afternoon, February 28th. The occasion was 
the presentation to Mr Franklin Taylor of a silver rose-bowl, which had 
been subscribed for by about one hundred of his College pupils. It was 
handed to him on behalf of the subscribers by Mr Landon Ronald, one 
of the most distinguished of those pupils. Mr Dunhill, the Honorary 
Secretary, in opening the proceedings in, as he said, the most informal 
way possible, stated that Mr Taylor's College pupils numbered something 
like 500, Of these it had been absolutely impossible to trace a very large 
number, though an effort had been made to communicate with all those 
Who were expected to be at all accessible. Although only so few were 
present that afternoon, Mr Taylor, Dr Shinn (the Honorary Treasurer) and 
himself had received many letters, entirely of a spontaneous character, 
in which subscribers greatly regretted their inability to attend the 
presentation, but wished to express their deep gratitude to and affection 
for their old master, Mr Franklin Taylor. Mr Dunhill then called upon 
Mr Landon Ronald to make the presentation. 

In the course of a most felicitous and charming speech Mr Ronald 
said :—* Tam only going to make a few informal remarks. I have not 
come prepared with any speech for this occasion, but I shall endeavour 
to say what is in my heart, and what I believe to be in your hearts also, 
of the atiection and the esteem which we all have towards our dear old 


friend and teacher, Mr Franklin Taylor. 
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“T must say I have rather a poor opinion of the musical intelligence 
of your Committee in having invited me, the worst—in fact I should say 
the very worst pupil of Mr Taylor, to make this presentation on your 
behalf. (Laughter). Mr Taylor has been a teacher at the College for 
I believe 34 or 35 years, and as you have already heard, during that period 
he has had something like 500 pupils. Only a very few of those are present, 
but I see Ethel Sharpe and dear old Waddington amongst those who are 
here. There are as you all know many reasons which prevent others 
from being with us to-day. In thinking of Mr Taylor as a great teacher 
we must not forget that in his early Cays, years before most of you 
remember, he occupied a leading position amongst concert pianists and 
played at many of the important concerts of the day. It was largely owing 
to his wide experience as a public performer that his training of pianists 
and his advice upon all matters connected with concert performance was 
of such exceptional value. 

“As you may remember Mr Taylor studied for some time with 
Madame Schumann in Paris at a time when Stephen Heller, Mdme. Viardot 
and other famous musicians lived there, and I should like to refer to my 
personal experiences and tell you how it was that I became a pupil of 
Mr Taylor. I think it must be 31 years ago since | had my first lessons 
from him My mother from whom I received my early musical training 
was anxious that I should study under Mdme. Schumann at Irankfort, 
and with the object of becoming her pupil I played to her. After hearing 
me play she said that it was unnecessary that [ should go all the way to 
Frankfort to study with her, as there was a splendid man in [England who 
could teach me as well as she could, and possibly better, and that I had 
much better stay in england and study with him. Tlis name, she said, 
was Iranklin Taylor. Well, | became a pupil of Mr Taylor, first privately 
and afterwards at the k.C.M., and then after [ had left the college he most 
kindly insisted upon giving me further lessons at his house in order to keep 
in touch with me. JI remember too having lessons of another kind in the 
house in Kensington Square of my dear friend and teacher Sir Hubert Parry 
when he used to let me loose in his library to borrow any books I liked, 
I need not tell you how all Mr Taylor’s pupils not merely respected and 
esteemed him but how they really loved him and looked up to him in so 


many ways. He was however not nearly so popular with their parents. 


He had a way of nipping in the bud many of those ideas which fond parents 
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often cherish that their children are budding Rubinsteins! I never knew 
Mr Taylor to lose his temper, although I am sure we gave him many 
opportunities of doing so, but he never hesitated to tell us the truth with 
regard to our piano playing. I remember after playing Chopin’s Scherzo in 
3 minor at a College Concert he came up to me and said:—‘‘I think you 
omitted to do every single thing I told you,” while after playing with the 
orchestra at a Concert at St. James’ Hall, which it had always been my 
great ambition to do, he said:—‘* You will never be a concert pianist,” 
in which verdict I heartily agreed. I always felt that Mr Taylor had a 
wonderful perception of what was in his pupils, and what could be got out 
of them, and he always got the most from them that was possible, in fact 
he was able to do what no other teacher has done for me—he could produce 
that supreme test of feeling—the lump in the throat. 

“A year after I had left him I was conducting a very small orchestra 
in a theatre of no great reputation, and after one of the performances at 
which Mr Taylor was present, he sent me a very charming note, in which 
he intimated that what ability I possessed was as a conductor, and that 
in ten years time I should probably be conducting the Philharmonic Society. 
That note I still possesssand I shall always treasure it both on account of 
the great pleasure it gave me, and for the encouragement it contained. 

“ T should like to read to you a very short passage written by my 

dear old Director—Sir George Grove—referring to Mr Taylor. He says: 
“ Gifted with a fine musical organization himself, he evokes the intelligence 
of his pupils, and succeeds in making them musicans as well as mere fine 
technical performers.”’ We all know how true this is, but Sir George Grove 
has omitted one thing. Ile has omitted to tell how Mr Taylor crept into 
the hearts of his pupils, and captured their love as well as their admiration 
and esteem, (Hear, Hear.) 1 well remember how he was one of the first 
to make me realise that I was growing up, and I remember how grateful 
I was to him for it. He had been giving me a lesson at his house, and when 
this was over he made me sit down in a comfortable chair, he handed 
me a cigarette, and then told me an anecdote, just as if I were a man 
of his own age, and I loved him for it! But I must bring these personal 
reminiscences to an end (Sir Hubert :——‘‘ Go on,—how delightful they 
are |’’) 

“ Tecannot tell you how highly honoured I feel that you should have 


asked me to make this presentation.” 
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Turning to Mr Taylor, Mr Ronald said :—* May I, on behalf of some 
of your old pupils, ask you to accept this silver rose-bowl, and my dear 
old friend may you be spared for many years to enjoy that rest which you 
so richly deserve.” 

Mr Taylor who was deeply touched by the presentation, brietly 
thanked Mr Ronald and those present, but he asked Mr Dunhill to thank 
more adequately than he felt able, both those who were present as well as 
the whole body of subscribers for their very beautiful gift. 

During tea, which was served immediately after the presentation, 
a number of former pupils had informal talks with their old teacher, and 


the gathering terminated by Mr Taylor shaking hands with all present. 


Letter from Mr Franklin Taylor 


My Very DeEAR PUuPILs, 

I have seen the letters you so kindly wrote to the Magazine with 
feelings which I assure you I cannot hope to express, and now IT have to 
thank you, too, for the very beautiful rose-bowl. It was a great surprise 
to me, and I can only say that the happiest hours of my life were those 
[ spent at College with you, and that my reward, one which I prize above 
all, is that I have gained your affection. 

Need I say, my dear friends, what it means to me to have said good 
bye to College 2 You will all realise, 1 think, what such a parting means 
tome. Yet, though I have resigned my active life there, and the daily 
contact with all of my College friends, I shall never forget the kindness | 
have experienced from the very first, nor the pleasure I have always had 
in my work with you. 

Good-bye, then, to you all, and may all good things befall you, 

Your old friend, 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


The Royal Collegian Abroad 


‘ The world’s a scene of changes.’’COWLEY, 


LONDON 
Miss MARGARET CHAMPNEYS was the soloist at the third Subscription Concert 
given by the London Trio at the AZolian Hall on February 14. She sang three groups 
of songs; by French Russian and English composers respectively. 
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Miss Orca Harry has given two interesting Vocal Recitals at Steinway Hall; 
the first last December, and the second on March 30th. 

ANOTHER Concer? took place on January 20 at Christchurch Hall, Crouch End, 
under the direction of Mr Eustace Erlebach, to raise funds for the British Red Cross 
Socicty. All the artists were connected with the College. The Concert was in every 
way successful, and Mr Erlebach was enabled to send over fifty pounds to the Society. 
The following were the Collegians who took part :—Miss Vivian Worth, Miss Nancy 
Phillips, Miss Doris Houghton, Miss Sybil Maturin, Miss Dorothy Thuell, Mr Frederick 
Yaylor, Mr G. Thalben Ball, and Mr Rupert Erlebach. The programme included two 
movements from Tschaikowsky's String Quartet in D, and a movement froma piano- 
forte trio by Rupert rlebach. 

PROVINCIAL 
BGURNEMOUTH 

An Operetta, ‘The Inehanted Island,”” by Perey Fletcher, was performed by 
the students of the Conservatoire of Music, whose principals are Messrs Hamilton 
Law and Thomas J. Crawford, on three occasions last January in aid of St. Dunstan's 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors. 

Mrs STANSFIELD Prior, who has now settled in London and become the new 
Secretary of the College Magazine, gave two farewell Chamber Concerts at Maidstone 
on December 7, at which she was assisted by the Grimson Quartet. 

Mrs Prior played Brahms's Rhapsody in G minor, and also joined with the Quartet 
in the performance of Cesar Franck's Quintet and Dvorak’'s Quintet. 

READING 

The Orpheus Society gave its 84th Concert on December 13, under the direction 
of Mr Edward Garratt. Mr W, I. Phelps and Miss Alice Elieson were among the 
soloists, 


DINNER 

Tine CHORAL Sociery gave a Concert on December 14 of Partsong, Madrigals, and 
Christmas Musie, Mr Herbert Howell's Madrigal, ‘In Youth, in Pleasure,”’ and part 
songs and carols by Sir Hubert Parry, Dr. Wood, Dr. Davies, and Mr Darke were 
included in the programme. Miss Dora Garland was the soloist and Mr Harold 
Darke conducted. 

ABROAD 
TORONTO 

Mr ArtHuR EGG was the organist at the Ninth Recital at the University of 
Toronto, Sir Hubert Parry's fine Fantasia and Fugue in G major opened the pro- 
yramime, 

Nrw York AnD Boston, U.S.A. 

Mr J. FRiskin gave a Pianoforte Recital of Compositions by Bach to the students 
of the Institute of Musical Art, Claremont Avenue, Newport. He played the Italian 
Concerto, some Inventions, three Preludes and Fugues, the Partita in B minor, and 
the organ Toccata and Fugue in C major. 

Mr Vriskin also made his first appearance in Boston on November 13th, when he 
gave a Pianoforte Recital at the Jardon Hall. He included in the programme his 
own sonata in A major, Bach's Italian Concerto, Beethoven's Sonata in A flat 
Op, 110, and a group of Brahms pieces. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
St. JAMes’s, PADDINGTON.—-A performance of the St. Matthew Passion was 
given on Thursday, March 29, under the conductorship of Mr G. Thalben Ball. The 
soloists were Miss MeLelland, Miss Etty Ferguson, and Mr Frank Webster. Mr 
Harold Darke was at the organ. 
St. JAmes’s, Piccapitty.—Mr Sydney Toms conducted a performance of the 
St. Matthew Passion on Good Friday evening. 
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St. MicHAEL’s, CORNHILL. -Bach’s St. John Passion was performed here during 
the luncheon hour on two Wednesdays in Lent, under the direction of Mr Darke. 
Part I. was given on March 21, and Part Il. on March 28. On both occasions the 
Church was full to over-flowing with City workers. Miss Vivian Worth and Miss 
Margaret Champneys were among the soloists, and Mr Thalben Ball was at the organ, 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Mr Harotp Darke’s third series of Organ Recitals at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
have been given on Mondays, at mid-day, from January 15 till April 2. A book 
containing the programmes, with analytical notes and other information, is published, 
The following Collegians have assisted at the these Recitals :— Misses Gladys Moger, 
Gertrude Higgs, Etty Ferguson, Vivian Worth, Dora Garland, Beatrice Eveline, and 
Margaret Champneys. s 

WAR WORKERS 

Miss GERALDINE HEDGEs is in Roumania with the Scottish Women’s [Hospital 
Unit. 

Miss Eva McCAatt is in France working at the Y.M.C.A, Signal Depot R.IE., 
Advanced Base. 

Miss MARIAN Tuwaites (Mrs Marian H. Capes) is a night nurse at the De Walden 
Court Hospital, V.A.D., Sussex. : 

BIRTH 

On March 1, to Mr and Mrs Thomas F. Dunhill (Miss Molly Arnold)—a son 

(David Penrose). 
MARRIAGE 

WooLNER —POLGREEN. Miss Lucy Polgreen was married on January 2 to Plight 

Sub-Lieut. John H. Woolner, N.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Prize of Forty Guineas for a Sonata for Piano and Violin, offered by a Com 
mittee for encouraging Music in Wartime, was won by John Ireland, an old Collegian, 
The winning composition is a remarkably fine and vigorous work, and it made a 
great impression on its first performance by Messrs Wilham Murdoch and Albert 
Sammons on March 6, at their recital at AZolian Hall. 

The Editor received the following tribute to Mr Tranklin Taylor too late for 
inclusion in the last issue. It is from Mrs J. Hope Harrison, who, at College, was 
Miss Mary Graham :—‘‘ Deeply as we appreciated Mr Taylor, in College days, it was 
left for after years to discover all he had done for us. His sane broad judgment, his 
genius for teaching, his extraordinary power of concentration, and his deep enthusi 
asm, seemed so natural that one took them like the blessings of light and air, as a 
matter of course. Later, when left to work alone, his pupils found what a firm 
foundation he had built for them, and what a clear wide outlook he had given them, 
We, his past pupils, can only gratefully thank Mr Taylor for all we owe him, 
and regret that College is losing him, for it will be an inestimable loss."’ 

Miss HeLen Youna has been appointed to the music staff of Wycombe Abbey. 


LETTERS FROM COLLEGIANS 


Miss G. Mary CarLinoG sends a most interesting letter from Amoy, South China. 
College days were about the best in my life,”’ she says. ‘‘ It is so awfully difficult to 
keep anywhere within hailing distance of one’s ideals out here, but a few of my little 
Chinese pupils are really beginning to appreciate something that is pure and good 
in music. I think itis rather hard work for them to do so, because the average Chinese 
thinks of piano-playing as something to be seen rather than heard, so that it is a 
temptation to do fireworks anyhow, rather than a simple piece daintily . . . J wonder 
if you people at home can even imagine what it feels like when one’s soul is starving 
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for lack of music.’ Miss Carling having heard of the presentation to Mr Franklin 
‘Taylor expresses deep regret that it is “ already too late ’’ for her to have a share in it. 
She begs for news of him and a photograph. ‘‘ My pupils know about him,’’ she 
adds, ‘and they would be so awfully interested to sce a photograph.” 

Mr W. It. ALLEN, who is in the Russian Legion, Armoured Car Section, sends 
a most interesting account of his journeyings. He left England on December 1, 
1915, en voule for Archangel. ‘‘ Owing to the defiance of the elements,’’ he says, 
“we were unable to reach our destination and landed in a pretty, though very Arctic 
place called Alexandrovsk. You may wonder why we failed to reach Archangel. It 
was not through the presence of any human enemy, but owing to the early fall in 
the temperature of the White Sea, which immediately became one mass of unpierceable 
and immoveable ice, Our stay at Alexandrovsk was a tedious, uninteresting, and 
cold one, Nevertheless, we encountered numerous experiences, such as obtaining 
fresh water on sleighs from a neighbouring lake, which was covered with ice over 
four feet thick, This naturally had to be pierced. Also we marched through an 
abundance of snow, which sometimes reached our waists. We often drilled in a 
temperature over 20 degrees below zero, and yet I felt as well and as fit as ever I did. 
We managed to find food for entertainment sports after duty, and often a concert 
in the evening, When the advent of Spring broke the backbone of the ice we moved 
to Archangel. We continued our journey down South towards Moscow, and at the 
latter place we remained three days to face a wonderful reception by the Russian 
populace, South again we sauntered, for I cannot use another word, the Russian 
nulways being so abominably slow. We took thirteen days in all to span the distance 
between Archangel and Viladikavkas, the place where we are at present stationed ; 
not a short train journey 1,500 miles, as near as possible. The heart of Russia is 
very flat and woody, the abundance of timber being very noticeable. From winter 
info summer in practically three days, was another novel experience. From ice 
in the White Sea to 100 degrees in the shade at Moscow! The heat is intense down 
South, and we are all becoming quite tanned . . . Our journey has not yet ended. 
Our destination we are not privileged to ascertain, although we can deduce from the 
direction of our journey to what front we are going.” 


PIRELIGHT 
(ro O.B.) 


Silent, bathed in firelight, in dusky light and gloom 

The boys squeeze together in the smoky dirty room. 
Crowded around the fireplace, a thing of bricks and tin, 
They watch the shifting embers till the good dreams enter in 


That fll the low hovel with blossoms fresh with dew 
And blue sky and white clouds that sail the clear air through. 
They talk of datfodillies and the bluebells’ skiey bed, 
Till silence thrills and murmurs at the things they have said. 


And yet, they have no skill of words, whose eyes glow so deep, 
They wait for night and silence and the strange power of Sleep, 
To lift them and drift them like sea birds over the sea, 

Where someday I shall walk again, and they walk with me. 


(In France.) Ivor GURNEY. 
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Reviews 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By Charles Villiers Stanford and Cecil Forsyth (Macmillan & Co.) 


This is a History of Music which will occupy a strange place by itself amongst the 
records of our art and its progress. Written by Sir Charles Stanford and Cecil Forsyth 
(one of Sir Charles’s former pupils at the College), it was originally issued, we believe, 
in America. First of all one may say it is eminently picturesque. This is not to 
condemn it as uninforming or unreliable. If, in detail, some of Mr Forsyth’s chapters 
may seem more remarkable for force and smartness than sober balance of utterance, 
we must remember that they are obviously fashioned with a very wide-open eye 
upon the American public. 

The fact that the work has two authors and that these authors have apparently 
worked independently, each at his own allotted sections, has tended, perhaps, to 
make the values of events seem disproportionate. We are indeed almost half-way 
through the volume before the history of music, as we understand it, actually begins 
to be discussed. Nevertheless, Mr Forsyth’s early chapters are remarkably vivid 
and illuminating presentments of what, in the hands of most historians, would have 
been allowed to remain dry records. His knowledge of ancient instruments and 
ancient scales seems equal to that of Miss Schlesinger herself, and his style of writing 
about technicalities is so bright and vigorous that even the rather dull subject of the 
evolution of musical notation becomes quite entertaining in his hands, 

As a fair sample of his rousing methods we may venture to quote his description 
of a performance upon the old organ of S. Alphege at Winchester, Joseph Conrad, 
let loose upon musical history, could scarcely have surpassed it!‘ Surely the world 
can never have known such a strange holiday as Winchester knew every time its 
organ was played one thousand years ago. We can imagine the organists—all men 
picked for their physique—darting madly to and fro at the keyboard, screwed up to 
the excitement of smiting the right key at the right moment, and attacking it with 
all the force of their bodies gathered into their thickly gloved hands; the toiling, 
moiling crowd of blowers behind, treading away for dear life to- keep the wind-chest 
full; the frightful din of the heavy timber mechanism, creaking and groaning —like a 
four-decker in a heavy sea ; above all, the diabolical blare as the wind suddenly poured 
into the huge metal diapasons and let loose their appalling series of empty stony 
fifths ; while in the church the congregation cowered with a terrible astonishment, 
wondering, perhaps, whether, before the next Christmas or Easter came round the 
Danes would not have put their long swords over the organ-men and set the red cock 
crowing on the organ. We have nothing like this in modern life ; nothing to put the 
fear of the devilinto us. Perhaps it is as well.” 

But Mr Forsyth’s master-chapter is cast in the form of a phantasy. Ie bids us 
welcome, under the spell of an enchanted Arabian ring, to the wedding festivities at 
the Palace of Greenwich on Jan. 26th, 1595. Tere we are present with him not only 
at the marriage ceremony but at an epoch-making performance of a new comedy 
““\ Midsummer Night’s Dream” to wit! The Queen herself attends. We are 
witnesses and listeners at all the ceremonial music-makings that this big event 
involves. We learn something about all the music played, and the instruments which 
perform it are described and brought before our eyes in illustrations, It is the most 
original feature of this unconventional book. We are made to feel how keenly alive 
to the beauty of music Elizabethan England must have been. It is a splendidly con 
ceived episode, carried out with wonderful success, 

Sir Charles Stanford takes up the story with the dawn of the “ Modern Period,” 
beginning in 1600. His share in the volume is confined to little more than a hundred 
pages, and is of a different, and more orderly character from that of Mr lorsyth, 
The writing, if less fanciful, is no less masterly. The style glows with many a wise 
comment and pungent saying as he covers the ground quickly and with no fussy 
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pauses, This, we feel, isa thoroughly well-balanced review of all the greatest music 
as we know it. | We are conscious of some omissions, but it is, in the main, as com- 
plete a record as it is just and appreciative. 

When Mr Forsyth takes up his pen again to write the final chapter on the Modern 
Schools, we feel that he has been considerably sobered by the more reticent methods 
of his fellow author. However that may be, his summary of the achievements of 
modern composers is, on the whole, well done. In writing of the present-day British 
music, however, he vouchsafes a few opinions the soundness of which may be ques- 
tioned, THe gives that excellent composer, B. J. Dale, for instance, pride of place as 
| “the chief representative of the Chamber music school,”’ an honour which we think 
neither Dale himself nor any of his friends would claim to be entirely merited. 

Our last word of praise, and that a loud one, must be for the illustrations, which 
| are numerous and admirable, Especially good is the reproduction of an engraving of 
Cherubini, by Ingres, which hangs somewhere within the walls of the R.C.M. 


THE R.A.M. CLUB MAGAZINE 


The principal feature of the February number of our contemporary from York 
Gate is a delightful article entitled ‘ Eheu, Fugaces,"’ by Louis N. Parker. Mr Parker 
discourses with much humour upon the memories surrounding the old home in 
Tenterden Street, It all makes us feel very young indeed, and a trifle envious of those 
fine historical traditions which our brothers and sisters inherit! Some day, perhaps, 
the Royal College of Organists’ building will be looked upon with veneration and 
pointed to as the cradle of famous Collegians of old. Especially charming are 
Mr Parker's recollections of Sterndale Bennett, some of which, had we space here, we 
would gladly reproduce, 








She Jerm’s Awards 


No success is worthy of the name unless itis won by honest industry and brave breasting 
of the waves of fortune.’ Wuxiry. 


The following awards were made at the close of the Easter Term 


Council ENWIBITIONS 


Dorothea M. Christison (Violin) is is te == £10) 0) 6 
Wathleen EB, Connah (Piano) Be ac Si “6 = 49: /0) 0 
Dorothy Hastwell (Singing) ore ae 1 £9 0. 6 
Winifred 1. Hill (‘Cello) Se ac Oc Be LAN Xo) 0} 
Elizabeth TH. Powell (Piano) an tae) a fo (ONO 
Mary Trevelyan (Organ) : , 48 0 o 


Cuarrorre Hormes Exuimrrion (415) 
Margery Newborn, a.r.c.M. 
Tir Dirreror's History Essay Prize 
Emmeline Wynter (Associated Board Exhibitioner) 
Mus Grorce CARTER ScHoLaRsuip Renewed for one year to: 
James I. Wallace, acricom. 
Mik GowLanp Harrison Exninirion (£40) 
Naney F, Phillips a.r.c.m. (Violin) 
CLOSE SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society : Leonard S. Sadgrove (Violin) 
The S. 1. Palmer (Berkshire) Scholarship : Catherine Campbell (Piano), for 
1 year 
Che Kent Scholarship : Doris Q. Dean (Singing) 
Provime : Winifred Kent F. (Violin) 
Che Liverpool Scholarship : Muriel E. Herbert (Composition) 





